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HCMB1AK3RS'   CHAT  TUESDAY,  April  29,  1941 


(FOE.  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AZTD  ANSWERS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture. 

— coOoo — 

Cooking  questions  take  up  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  mailbag  this  week. 
Letters  here  from  housewives  report  a  couple  of  problems  in  making  cake.  Other 
letters  ask  why  cheese  in  toasted  sandwiches  "becomes  stringy,  and  why  boiled  onions 
turn  gray  in  color,  and  how  to  cook  veal  chops  so  they  won' t  be  dry,  and   

But  there.     Suppose  we  take  those  questions  one  by  one  with  the  answers  from 
food  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Question  Ho.  1  is  about  cake  tha.t  bakes  higher  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
A  young  housewife  writes:   "If  I  were  superstitious,  I  should  certainly  believe  my 
oven  was  bewitched.     I  made  cakes  for  years  before  I  married.     They  always  came 
out  flat  on  top  or  slightly  rounded.     But  in  my  new  home  with  a  nice  new  stove 
every  cake  I  bake  comes  out  lopsided — higher  on  one  side  than  the  other.     Can  you 
tell  me  what  night  cause  this?" 

Eood  scientists  suggest  3  possible  causes.     They  say  your  stove  may  not  be 
standing  level.     If  the  stove  is  not  level  the  cake  bakes  on  the  slant.     That1  s  one 
possible  cause.     Another  is  that  the  temperature  of  your  oven  may  be  uneven.  You 
may  set  your  cake  against  the  wall  of  the  oven  to  bake.     And  the  wall  may  be  hotter 
than  the  center  of  the  oven.     A  third  possible  reason  is  that  you  don'  t  spread  the 
batter  evenly  in  the  pan.     But  this  last  reason  scans  unlikely  since  you  have  made 
cakes  for  years  and.  never  had  this  trouble  before.     Better  see  if  your  stove  stands 
on  the  level,  and  then  test  the  temperature  in  different  parts  of  your  oven.  Gen- 
erally the  safest  place  to  set  a  cake  for  baking  is  the  very  center. 
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The  second  question  is  about  the  temperature  of  egg  whites  for  sponge  or 
angel  cake.     A  housewife  writes:     "Will  you  settle  an  argument  between  :ny  neighbor 
and  me?     She  says  eggs  should  "be  very  cold  and  just  out  of  the  refrigerator  when 
you  whip  them  for  sponge  cake.     My  experience  is  that  egg  whites  heat  up  "better 
when  the  chill  is  off  them. " 

The  scientists  agree  with  you  rather  than  with  your  neighbor.     Here' s  what 
the  bulletin  on  home  baking  says:     "Eggs  should  be  brought  to  room  temperature  be- 
fore they  are  beaten  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine-grained  cake  of  largest  volume. 
They  should  not  be  beaten  too  stiff;   they  still  flow  slightly  when  at  the  right 
stage.     Overheating  of  egg  whites  cuts  down  their  elasticity,  and  causes  the  air 
cells  to  break  instead,  of  expand  during  cooking,  making  a  coarse-grained  cake." 

Two  points  in  that  paragraph  are  worth  the  careful  attention  of  every  cake- 
maker.     The  first  point  is  that  egg  whites  beat  up  most  successfully  when  they  are 
at  "room  temperature."     The  second  point  is  that  you  don't  want  them  to  beat  tip  to 
the  stif f- and- dry  stage.     You  want  them  beaten  white  and  fluffy  but  still  abe  to 
flow  slightly  and  have  a  "shiny  look". 

So  much  for  the  week' s  questions  from  cake-makers.     How  let' s  answer  the 
letter  asking  why  the  cheese  in  some  toasted  sandwiches  becomes  stringy  and  tough. 

The  answer  is:     Too  long  cooking  or  too  much  heat  makes  cheese  stringy  and 
tough.     The  secret  of  cooking  cheese  is  like  the  secret  of  cooking  eggs:     Use  a 
low  or  moderate  heat,  and  don' t  cook  too  long. 

A  little  heat  softens  cheese.     Bat  too  much  heat  or  too  long  cooking  tough- 
ens and  shrinks  the  protein,  and  melts  out  the  fat.     The  result  is  a  stringy, 
greasy  mass.     Cook  cheese  sandwiches  until  the  cheese  is  just  soft — no  longer. 

Now  let' s  turn  to  the  letter  about  boiled  onions.     A  housewife  wants  to 
know  why  boiled  onions  come  out  of  the  kettle  looking  grey  instead  of  white. 
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The  answer  is:     Probably  you  cook  the  onions  too  long.     Overcooking  makes 
most  white  vegetables  turn  dark  and  lose  their  fresh  flavor.     Drop  onions  in  "boil- 
ing salted  water,  and  cook  until  they  are  just  tender*     That1  s  the  rule  for  "boiling 
most  vegetables  to  save  food  value  as  well  as  flavor. 

Here1 s  a  letter  from  a  housewife  who  says  she  can1  t  cook  veal  to  please  her 
husband.     She  writes:     "Teal  chops  and  cutlets  at  our  house  are  always  dry  and 
often  tough.     What' s  the  secret  of  cooking  veal  chops  so  they  are  tender  and  juicy!" 

Veal  is  a.  very  lean  meat.     It  does  not  have  the  rich  "juiciness"  or  the  rich 
flavor  of  beefsteak  or  a  beef  roast  that  has  fat  through  the  lean.     You  have  to  add 
fat  to  give  more  flavor  and  juiciness  to  veal.     Also,  for  the  smaller  pieces,  such 
as  chops  or  cutlets,  cooking  with  flour  or  with  egg  and  crumbs  adds  flavor.  Now 
here's  how  to  cook  chops  or  cutlets.     First,  brown  them  slowly  in  fat.     Then,  cover 
the  pan  and  cook  slowly  until  the  meat  is  tender  enough  to  cut  with  a  fork.  Some- 
times you  need  to  add  a  little  water  for  extra  moisture.     Better  still,  use  toma- 
toes or  sour  cream,  to  add  flavor  as  well  as  moisture.     The  secret  of  cooking  veal 
chops  is  long  slow  cooking  with  added  fat  and  other  flavorful  foods. 

The  last  question  comes  from  a  forehanded  housewife  who's  already  thinking 
about  jams  and  jellies  for  summer.     She  asks  where  she  can  get  a  book  of  directions 
for  making  jams  and  jellies  at  home. 

The  answer  is:  Write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  ,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1800  on  "Homemade  Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves.  " 
As  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts,  r  postcard  will  bring  you  a  copy. 
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